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frequently perforated. The most common form of 
surface decoration consists of ridged parallel lines en¬ 
closing narrow bands or areas, which are filled up with 
short cross-ridges, as in Fig. i, less frequently notched 
ornamentation, called taratara o kai. 

The carvings most frequently represent grotesque 
human figures, often associated with a problematical 
creature called manaia (Fig. 2). Concerning the 
manaia, Mr. Hamilton says : 

“ On the slab are carved representations of a human 
figure attended by the monstrous bird or snake-headed 
figures so frequent in all carvings from the northern 
portion of New Zealand, At present no explanation 
is forthcoming of the esoteric meaning of these mystic 



Fig. i.— Waka, or box for holding greenstone ornaments or feathers for 
the hair. 


figures. To advance a theory on the subject without 
ascertained facts from the tohungas (priests) of old 
would only add to the difficulties of the interpretation. 
Earle says, 1 One of their favourite subjects is a lizard 
taking hold of a man’s head, their tradition being that 
this was the origin of man.’ Possibly these manaias 
may have been considered as representations of lizards. 
In Samoa manaia is the name of a lizard.” Pratt, 
however, in his “ Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Samoan Language,” third edition, 1893, gives manaia 
as “fine-looking, handsome; a good-looking man.” ! 
The interpretation of this motive is greatly to be J 
desired, as it is evidently one of great antiquity and 
importance. Mr. J. Edge Partington has several 


symbolise fertility. It is possible that the manaia 
originally, directly or indirectly, had a similar mean¬ 
ing. If this be so, it would seem as if the carving on 
these store-houses was a magical formula to ensure 
the abundance of the crops. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Hamilton merely says, “ the pataka was the treasury, 
and its adornments were not only elaborate and 
beautiful, but had special significance ” (p. 90). 

A considerable amount of work yet requires to be 
done before we can feel that we really understand the 
symbolism of Maori carvings and the meaning of all 
the patterns. It cannot be too often or strongly 
insisted upon that this work cannot be accomplished 
in European museums; it is necessary for researches to 
be made on the spot. Let us hope that it be not yet 
too late. 

It seems rather ungenerous to find fault with Mr. 
Hamilton after all the pains he has taken, but the 
reader would have been saved trouble if the author had 
been more careful in his editing'. For example, it most 
frequently happens that the plates on which objects 
are figured are not referred to in the descriptive text, 
and vice versd ; thus the reader has to hunt through 
the pages to find the appropriate illustration or de¬ 
scription, as the case may be. Sometimes the same 
class of object is figured on plates some distance apart, 
and still more troublesome is the case of the illustrations 
in the text. It is true there are lists of specimens 
figured in the plates and of illustrations in the text, 
but the continual turning the pages backwards and 
forwards to consult these as the text is being read, 
and the subsequent looking up the illustration, is apt 
to fry the reader’s patience. 

The study of comparative decorative art will gain 
greatly by the publication of this work, and we echo 
the author’s expression of sincere thanks to the Board 
of Governors of the New' Zealand Institute at Welling¬ 
ton, N.Z., who have carried out the publication of so 
costly a work. Messrs. Fergusson. and Mitchell, the 
publishers of Dunedin, also deserve great credit for 
the beauty of the illustrations and the excellence of the 
typography. A. C. Haddon. 



Fig. 2.—Carved Pare, or door ornament representing a man, with manaia 
on each side of him. 


times attacked the problem (Journal Anthrop. Inst., 
xxix. p. 305; xxx., Miscellanea, Nos. 40, 41; Man, 
1902, No. 17). He believes it to be a lizard, or perhaps 
a water-snake. The present writer has hazarded the 
view (Man, 1901, No. 55) that it may be a degraded 
and conventionalised representation of a bird, probably 
of the sacred bird of the West Pacific, the frigate bird 
which possesses mana (spiritual or magical power) in 
an eminent degree. The Maori spiral is also called 
manaia, and it appears to be related to the problem¬ 
atical animal. The spiral manaia and the less con¬ 
ventionalised manaia are associated with human beings 
on the carvings of the store-houses, and some of these 
human beings are so grouped as to indicate that they 
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THE LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 

HE Bill to extend and adapt the Education Act, 
1902, to London, passed its second reading on 
Wednesday, April 29. As was pointed out in the issue 
of Nature for April 9, the Bill was introduced by Sir 
William Anson on April 7, and in referring to the 
first reading proceedings we summarised its main pro¬ 
visions. As a result of the representations of educa¬ 
tionists of different shades of political opinion on the 
Bill in its present form, the Government made it 
sufficiently clear during the course of the second read¬ 
ing debate that they were prepared to introduce modi¬ 
fications during the passage of the Bill through the 
Committee stage. 

The central principle of the Bill was defined by the 
Prime Minister during the second reading debate; it is 
intended to provide that there shall be a central educa¬ 
tion authority and other local authorities to which 
certain powers can be delegated. The central authority 
is to be the London County Council and the bodies to 
which delegation takes place are to be the borough 
councils, The vote on the second reading affirmed 
this principle by a majority of 137—163 voting for an 
amendment that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, and 300 against. 

When the Bill is interpreted in the light of what Mr. 
Balfour has laid down as its fundamental principle, 
it becomes clear that modifications in its provisions are 
of great importance, and it is instructive to study the 
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question from this point of view. First, then, as re¬ 
gards the constitution of the central authority; it is 
proposed that the new Education Committee for 
London shall consist of ninety-seven members, of 
whom thirty-six shall be members of the London 
County Council appointed by that authority; thirty-one 
shall be members of the councils of metropolitan 
boroughs appointed by those councils, Westminster 
and the City of London appointing two each, and each 
of the other metropolitan boroughs appointing one 
member; twenty-five are to be co-opted members re¬ 
presenting expert educational opinion, and including 
representatives from such institutions as the University 
of London, the City Guilds, the City Parochial Chari¬ 
ties, and so on ; and for the first five years five members 
of the existing School Board. The question is, Do 
these proposals provide for the election of a central 
education authority on which the London County 
Council, which has the sole rating power, will have 
paramount influence? The majority of competent 
judges think not. There seems no good reason forth¬ 
coming for the inclusion of representatives of borough 
councils, and it is hoped that a change in this connec¬ 
tion will be made in Committee. This is the more 
probable, too, as the proposed education committee is 
too unwieldy, and will from its size be likely to en¬ 
courage general debate on educational questions rather 
than specific and intelligent administration of the work 
of the schools. 

Then there is the question of the duties of the 
borough councils in their capacity of local authorities 
with delegated powers. The Bill makes these councils 
“ managers of all public elementary schools provided 
bv the local education authority within their borough,” 
and gives them the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers in these schools and the custody of the build¬ 
ings. They are to have, too, the selection of sites for 
new school-buildings. It is to be hoped that the 
clauses of the Bill dealing with the duties of borough 
councils will be greatly changed. It is highly un¬ 
desirable that the teacher should be regarded as the 
servant of the local rather than of the central author¬ 
ity, and it is a mistake to run the risk of a lowering of 
the efficiency of the elementary school teachers in the 
metropolis by allowing the possibility of local pre¬ 
judices, relationships, wire-pulling, and what not, to 
influence the selection of teachers. The London School 
Board has secured the reputation of having selected 
its teachers on their merits, and it would be a great 
mistake to make it possible for the teaching in any 
London borough to deteriorate because its councillors 
chose teachers from personal considerations rather 
than on the score of efficiency. So, also, in the case 
of the selection of sites for new schools; the central 
authority would undoubtedly choose these because of 
their suitability for the purpose; the local councils 
might conceivably select them for quite other reasons, 
for example, because a prominent councillor with great 
influence on the council wished to sell. These points 
require very careful consideration, and it may be safely 
predicted that during its passage through Committee 
the Bill will undergo considerable modification in these 
directions. 

But from the point of view of readers of Nature it 
is more important to consider the extent to which the 
provisions for higher and secondary education con¬ 
tained in the Act of last year are affected by the Bill 
now before the House of Commons. The present Bill 
being intended to extend the Act o' last year to London, 
it is clear that the conditions which apply to the rest 
of the country, so far as secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion are concerned, are also to hold good in London. 
The Act of last year repealed the Technical Instruc¬ 
tion Acts, and as a consequence the old technical in- 
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struction committees are disappearing, and their duties 
are being taken over by the new education authorities. 
The same thing will, on the passing of the London 
Education Bill, take place in London. The present 
Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council will be merged in the new central education 
authority which is to be set up, and from this consider¬ 
ation it is of paramount importance that this new 
authority should be guided by the same broad prin¬ 
ciples and actuated by the same lofty ideals as the pre¬ 
sent Technical Education Board has been. The 
existing board, with its absence of mere local character¬ 
istics, has done excellent work for the secondary and 
higher education of London, and on these grounds 
alone the introduction of any local element is to be 
deprecated. 

As Sir Michael Foster said during the second read¬ 
ing debate, the University of London and the new 
education authority must work together for the better 
education of the people of London, and the new author¬ 
ity must be interested in university as well as in 
secondary and elementary education. It may be 
admitted that the new authority should be in¬ 
terested in all kinds of education from beginning to 
end, and should be prepared to give generous financial 
aid to education of university type, but there is a 
danger in admitting this generalisation which must 
be avoided. There must be nothing in the direction 
of delegating powers of managing higher education 
to local bodies of any kind. University education is 
in a very real sense a question of national importance. 
It must be guided by men of culture with the broadest 
possible catholicity. Education may be one and in¬ 
divisible, just as London itself must be regarded from 
the point of view of its education, but the men who 
are competent to look after the schools of elementary 
grade are not the persons in whose hands the guidance 
of higher education may with advantage be left. Be¬ 
cause every scheme of higher education depends for 
its success on the existence of youths possessing a 
sound general education, no efforts should be spared 
to secure a satisfactory system o' secondary and ele- 
mentar)- education in London and the country gener¬ 
ally, but it must be persistently remembered that this 
is but a means to an end. Our boys must be satis¬ 
factorily educated, chiefly because without this pre¬ 
liminary training it is impossible to obtain a supply 
of properly qualified students for our universities and 
colleges, where, somehow, our manufacturers and 
merchants must be trained in such a way as to enable 
them to hold their own with the highly qualified com¬ 
petitors to be found in Germany and America. 

It would be an excellent thing for London and for 
the country if well-equipped and highly endowed 
university colleges could be provided in several parts 
of the metropolitan area. But though every effort 
should be made to ensure the active interest of the local 
municipal councils in the work of such institutions, 
their management and government should in r.o sense 
be of a purely local nature. There should be a real 
connection wdth the State as indicating the national 
importance of university education, a due represent¬ 
ation of existing great universities to enable the 
colleges of the metropolis to benefit by experience 
gained in other centres, and also members of the 
governing body elected by the corporations and persons 
contributing to the endowment funds. 

Thus to point out the disadvantages of saddling 
university colleges with governing bodies actuated with 
parochial sentiments is surely quite enough to dis¬ 
courage the supporters of such a policy, and amply 
sufficient to convince everybody that the most strenuous 
efforts must be made in a contrary direction. It is only 
necessary to try to imagine the outburst of ridicule and 
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indignation which would greet the suggestion that the 
government of the Universities of Oxlord and Cam¬ 
bridge should be placed in the hands of the munici¬ 
palities of Oxford and Cambridge respectively to see 
how indiscreet is a proposal made during the second 
reading debate to give the control of “ all kinds of 
education from the beginning to the end ” to the new 
Education Committee for London. Such an authority 
will have at least quite enough to do in building up a 
properly coordinated and duly unified system of 
secondary and elementary education, and in continuing 
the excellent work now being done by the London 
Technical Education Board. It would be in the 
highest degree unwise to give the new authority any 
sort of opportunity to interfere, for example, with the 
procedure of the Senate of the University of London, 
though, as has been said, it should be made possible 
for the new committee to show its sympathy with 
higher education by contributing to the funds of the 
University of London and of the metropolitan university 
colleges. 

The university college cannot in any narrow sense be 
a local institution. To attempt to make it so would be 
the work of an enemy to higher education ; indeed, it 
would be difficult to imagine anything more likely to 
play into the hands of our competitors than a disposi¬ 
tion to place university education under the control of 
local authorities. Germany, for instance, would prob¬ 
ably be highly delighted if this were done. 

At present higher education in the United Kingdom 
largely depends upon private munificence and upon 
financial aid from municipal authorities. But, when 
the Government and the people of this country have 
been educated to understand that the maintenance of 
universities on a generous scale is of prime importance 
to the nation’s well-being, it will become evident that 
the only satisfactory solution of a difficult problem is 
to regard the adequate provision of higher education as 
an important function of the State. When this is pro¬ 
perly appreciated, the universities will be dependent 
upon State grants alone; they will no longer find it 
necessary to solicit financial help from individual muni¬ 
ficence, or to secure the voting interest of local coun¬ 
cillors with the object of obtaining municipal aid. 


NOTES. 

At the closing ceremony of the fourteenth International 
Congress of Medicine, it was announced that the prize of 
5000 francs offered by the Moscow municipality had been 
allotted to Dr. Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 
and the prize of 3000 francs offered by the Paris munici¬ 
pality to Dr. Grassi, of Rome. The fifteenth congress will 
be held in Portugal in 1906, when the president will be 
Prof. Coimbra Costa. Dr. Miguel Bombarda, who will be 
the general secretary of this congress, is a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences and president of the Royal 
Academy of Medical Sciences at Lisbon. 

The death is announced of M. Worms de Romilly, 
formerly president of the French Physical Society, and a 
member of the committee of the International Association 
of Electricians. 

Prof. E. Ray Lankf.ster, F.R.S., has been added to the 
departmental committee appointed to investigate experi¬ 
mentally and to report upon certain questions connected 
with the dipping and treatment of sheep. 

Dr. Rockht Bell, F.R.S., acting director of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey of Canada, is at present in England for the 
purpose of receiving personally the degree of Doctor of 
Science which is to be conferred upon him to-day by thj 
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University of Cambridge. Dr. Beil was promoted to the 
directorship of the Canadian Survey more than two years 
ago, after being associated with the survey department for 
forty-six years, but it will surprise all who are not familiar 
with official routine to know that his appointment has not 
yet been gazetted, and we presume, therefore, that he does 
not receive the pay of the appointment. 

Lady Huggins and Miss A. M. Clerke have been elected 
honorary members of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

The International Association of Botanists has just held 
its first congress at Leyden under the presidency of Prof. 
Goebel, of Munich. 

The Athenaeum announces the death of Josef Enzen- 
berger, the director of the scientific station of the German 
South Pole Expedition. Herr Enzenberger was only thirty 
years of age. 

Mr. W. H. Patchell has been appointed a member of the 
committee to inquire into the use of electricity in mines in 
the place of Mr. James Swinburne, resigned. 

The honorary treasurer of the Cancer Research Fund, 
under the direction of the two Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, has received the sum of ioook from Mr. 
H. L. Florence for the advancement of the investigation of 
cancer. 

The Times correspondent at Wellington, N.Z., points out 
that unless the next season should prove more favourable 
than the last, the Discovery will remain fast in the ice, and 
her ultimate abandonment in the Antarctic is possible. It 
is imperative, therefore, that the relief ship should return. 

Some additional particulars referring to the British 
Antarctic Expedition have been brought from New Zealand 
by the s.s. Paparoa , which arrived at Plymouth on Sunday 
with a member of the Discovery's crew, and also one of 
the crew of the relief ship Morning. A remarkable ex¬ 
perience is related by a young New Zealander named Hare, 
who set out from the Discovery with a party of officers 
and men to deposit a record at Cape Crozier. He was 
separated from the party when returning to the ship, and 
Was buried in a snowdrift. After-being asleep in the snow 
for thirty-six hours he was revived by the warmth of the 
sun, and was strong enough to rise out of the snow and 
walk to the shipy With reference to some of the work in 
terrestrial physics, Mr. Bernacehi says in a letter :—“ One 
of the most typical of the magnetograms for the year 1902-3, 
with data for reduction, has been sent home in case some¬ 
thing should happen to us before the return of the expedi¬ 
tion. The seismograph has been working the whole year, 
but very few shocks and tremors are recorded. Our largest 
are on May 25 and on September 22, which seems to corre¬ 
spond with your record on April 18. There are some 
irregularities in the line which might be due to the Guate¬ 
malan earthquake. There are some tremors, however, 
which coincide with your record. From October 3 to 
October 8 a great many tremors were recorded. I also 
have a year’s observations of atmospheric electricity.” 

In connection with the celebration of the centenary of 
Dalton’s enunciation of the atomic theory, to be held at 
Manchester next week, the following extract from the presi¬ 
dential address delivered by Prof. j. Emerson Reynolds. 
F.R.S., to the Chemical Society, at the last anniversary 
meeting, is of interest :—“ This year is the centenary of 
the announcement, in a tentative form, of probably the most 
fruitful and valuable of all scientific hypotheses—Dalton’s 
Atomic Theory. On October 21, 1803, Dalton read a paper 
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